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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR NOVEMBER, 1940 NUMBER NINE 


A COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
GIFT OF HOLLIS FRENCH 


OLLIS FRENCH, of Boston, has greatly enriched The 

Cleveland Museum of Art by a truly outstanding gift of 
two hundred and twelve! pieces of early American silver from 
his collection, one of the few important and best known in that 
field. For many years a connoisseur and enthusiastic collector 
of Colonial silver, Hollis French is in addition an authority to 
whom a great many fellow collectors and museum curators have 
turned in their quest for information and advice. To them he 
has given, always graciously and unselfishly, the benefit of his 
scholarly knowledge. His contributions to the study of pioneer 
silver workers have been too many and varied to list, but of 
paramount importance are his two books: Early American Silver- 
smiths and Their Marks, published in 1917 by The Walpole 
Society, and Facob Hurd and His Sons, Nathaniel and Benjamin, 
Silversmiths, published last year by the same society. Many a 
museum has called upon him for loans, for rare pieces which 
have happily rounded out any comprehensive exhibit. 

The story of early American silver is a fascinating one. It 
does not sparkle with the romance of extravagant orders from 
kings and queens and their many followers; rather, it glows with 
simple requests of a simple folk who, of their own volition, dis- 
entangled themselves from the ostentation and parade of royal 
courts. Running through each chapter of this history is a con- 
stant thread of sincerity, and from this background of strength 
and genuineness, early American silver emerges. As there were 
no banks in which to deposit the money which gradually came 
to this country through trade, the colonists took the foreign 
coins to the community silversmith, who skillfully converted 
them into useful articles for the home; this was a precaution 


1 The gift includes, also, seven pieces of silver other than American, making a total of 219 items 
in all. 
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against loss, a safeguard against theft. In studying the pieces 
made by these pioneer workers, one is always aware of a certain 
intimacy, a delightful quality of informality and friendliness 
which has been captured by the makers and cherished by the 
owners. 

One of the most prized possessions in any representative 
collection of Colonial silver is an example of the work by John 
Hull and Robert Sanderson, the two craftsmen who head the 
list of seventeenth-century artisans, the two smiths who created 
together some of the loveliest pieces of fine, old silver, and pro- 
duced in 1652 the first colonial money, one piece of which is the 
well-known pine-tree shilling. A spoon,” dated 1661, in Mr. 
French’s collection well represents these partners; unusual in 
shape, with its ovoid bowl and flat, straight handle tipped at 
the very end with a small disc which rests on straight-cut 
shoulders, it is a variation of the earliest type of spoon and 
sometimes is designated as a “funeral spoon.” 

The versatility of the early workers in silver is markedly 
evidenced by Jeremiah Dummer, who was apprenticed to John 
Hull in 1659. He, as well as many a fellow worker, served in 
important capacities in the military, civic, spiritual, and artistic 
life of the day. Records reveal this craftsman was member of 
the Artillery Company, selectman, justice of the peace, and 
later judge in one of the lower courts; he was deacon in the 
First Church of Boston; and he printed the first paper money of 
Connecticut. A beautiful spoon? by him shows the next pro- 
gression in style; it has the same broad bowl, on the back of 
which a slightly raised pattern decorates each side of a tri- 
angular ridge with its two side ribbings, and the severity of a 
completely straight-lined handle is softened by the curves of a 
trifid-end which turns up sharply. 

It was probably Jeremiah Dummer who trained John Coney 
in the profession of a silversmith; and a cup with double-scroll 
handle—or beaker—by Coney is one of the notable pieces in the 
new gift. This beaker with his mark—ic with a tiny cony be- 
neath—justly merits attention. Beakers, originally made for 
domestic use, were later given to churches, there to be used in 
the services of the day. Some, however, were especially made 
for the church, and one’ by Moody Russell bears the inscription: 


2 Illustrated, p. 138. 
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THIS BELONGS TO YE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN TRURO. The dignity 
of this cup—or beaker-chalice—is self-evident; from the molded 
base the slender, cylindrical body rises up undisturbed until it 
gently curves out into a flaring lip. This same maker is repre- 
sented again by another beaker, lower in height, with a strap 
handle; and by a quaint old pepper-box, with separate pierced 
cover topped by a tiny finial, and with a gracefully scrolled 
handle. 

Edward Winslow, the uncle and master of Moody Russell, 
contributes to this collection a tankard*’—a fine example of the 
early type of heavy and capacious drinking cup which was so 
popular with New England settlers. Its height is low, its girth, 
wide; the hinged cover is flat with extended, serrated rim. A 
pepper-box also by him looks almost like a miniature tankard 
in shape, with its cylindrical body pleasingly encircled by a 
molded base and band at the top. A tankard, typically repre- 
sentative of a slightly later style, with domed top and finial, 
with a mid-band encompassing the more slender body, is the 
work of Ephraim Cobb, who learned his trade from Moody 
Russell. Penciled lightly on Mr. French’s catalogue card in 
small letters is: MY FIRST SILVER PURCHASE. This eighteenth- 
century tankard, through these many years, has proudly held 
its place with pieces earlier, as well as later, in date. A tankard 
fashioned by J. Clark was made for the wedding of John Bailey 
and Elizabeth Peabodie, whose initials, 1° in block letters, are 
engraved on the handle. Elizabeth was the great-granddaughter 
of Elizabeth Alden, daughter of John Alden, and this tankard 
was purchased in 1928 by Mr. French from direct descendants. 
Two other beautiful tankards, antedating somewhat the ones 
made by Cobb and Clark, are the work of the famous John 
Edwards, whose three sons and a grandson followed in his foot- 
steps, all of them being silversmiths of note and two of them 
being represented among these pieces; Samuel by a perfectly 
simple, scroll-handled beaker and Joseph by a pear-shaped 
creamer with serrated rim, long lip, and nicely proportioned 
splayed base. 

Just as the sons of John Edwards carried on the profession 
of their father, so did the sons of John Burt and Jacob Hurd, 
and many pieces created by members of these two outstanding 


3 Illustrated, cover. 
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families are in the Museum’s gift. John Burt is the maker of an 
early-form snuffer, with scroll-shaped box,* which rests on a 
shaped tray with four cast feet and looped handle at the side. 
A bulbous can by him repeats the vigorous curve of its outline 
in its sturdy handle; and an octagonal pepper-box and two 
interesting old spoons are a part of an important group by the 
head of the Burt family. One son, Samuel, has added a porringer 
of exquisitely fine silver, a low bowl unadorned except for the 
single handle which is pierced in the fashionable keyhole design. 
Benjamin Burt’s two-handled cup has a quiet dignity which is 
well in keeping with the inscription thereon: THE GIFT OF Jos™ 
ALLEN, ESQ“ AND WIFE TO THE 4TH CHURCH IN GLOCESTER 1751. 
This bell-shaped beaker was undoubtedly made for communion 
service because the gracefully balanced handles, so often found 
on Colonial beakers in churches, were of great aid in passing the 
cup from person to person. 

Jacob Hurd and his two sons, Nathaniel and Benjamin, 
justly merit the honor which is given to them by Mr. French 
in his recently published book; and Jacob, the father, the most 
prolific worker of the three, has many fine examples of his 
craftsmanship in this collection. One piece, a can of heavy silver 
and generous proportions, has an inscription beautifully en- 
graved upon its perfectly plain surface: A GIFT FROM SOME OF 
THE PRINCIPALL OFFICERS IN THE REGIMENT OF BOSTON TO MR. 
ADJUTANT HUNT 1747. Arched above this historical record, again 
engraved by skillful hands, another decorative inscription reads: 
A LEGACY LEFT BY CAP’. JABEZ HUNT TO JOHN LEVERETT, JUN® 
1763. No more appropriate gift could possibly have been pre- 
sented by military men to a military man, for the can in its very 
sturdiness seems to be charged with a strength symbolical of 
soldiery. In contradistinction to the robustness of this can, 
there are two trays, or small salvers, upon which the Hastings’s 
coat of arms is expertly engraved. A pair of trencher salts, rare 
indeed, show the ingenuity of Jacob Hurd in utilizing an outside 
element as a means of adding interest and charm to simple form. 
Unadorned, they alternately reflect and absorb the light which 
plays upon their eight-faceted exterior, while the bowl, or cup 
for the salt, simulates the clarity of a liquid pool. These unusual 
salts, small in size but architectural in feeling, have always 


4 Illustrated, p. 139. 
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been in the family of William Bradley, of Haverhill, who was 
born in 1716; they have been handed down from one generation 
to another until finally, and fortunately, they reached the Hollis 
French collection. Another piece, an octagonal caster by the 
same maker, can also be traced back to the original owner, 
Hannah Trecothick, born in England in 1724; engraved on the 
bottom is: THE GIFT OF MRS. J. ROSS TO H. T. 1743. After four 
generations, this dredger, bequeathed in every case by mother 
to daughter, came to the attention of Mr. French, who pur- 
chased it from the great-great-granddaughter of Hannah, whose 
brother, Barlow, was Lord Mayor of London in 1770. The 
Vassal coat of arms appears on the front trefoil-shaped panel 
of a creamer which stands on three scrolled feet; in the other 
two panels are an engraved landscape and seascape, respectively. 
The everted lip is a very pleasing balance for the beautifully 
scrolled handle, and there is a certain lightness and pertness 
about it which is in striking contrast to a sober, but most 
attractive, little cream jug with finialed cover, whose solidity 
and reserve shine through its exquisitely textured silver. Space 
does not permit the mention of every piece in the collection 
which was made by this great craftsman; it is necessary to 
pass on to his son, Nathaniel, who is represented by a superb 
teapot,° which is worthy of especial attention. Nathaniel, whose 
portrait by John Singleton Copley hangs in the Cleveland 
Museum, was a master craftsman, but the number of pieces of 
his silver extant today is exceedingly small, doubtless because 
his interest lay rather in the art of engraving on copper and 
silver so that he has become more famous for that technique. 
However, this teapot stands second to none; it has that sure 
sense of form which is typical of a skillful worker in metal, that 
grace of linear design which indicates a sincere and sensitive 
artist. The coat of arms of the Gibbs family is beautifully en- 
graved and chased on the side of its slenderized globular body, 
and evidence of Nathaniel Hurd’s memorable engraving appears 
again on the top of the slightly domed lid with spiral finial and 
encircles, too, the shoulders of the pot itself. 

Another family of silversmiths was that of Apollos Rivoire, 
a Huguenot, who came to these shores about 1715 and who 


5 Illustrated, back cover. 
6 Illustrated, p. 140. 
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later Anglicized his name to Paul Revere. He emigrated as a 
silversmith and served his apprenticeship here under John Coney. 
The third of his twelve children was Paul Revere, the patriot, 
whose silver spurs, in the Hollis French collection, are appro- 
priately symbolic of the famous midnight ride. The life of Paul 
Revere, the son, is one of the most colorful among the American 
craftsmen, for not only did he distinguish himself in the medium 
of silver but he successfully worked with other metals in his 
cannon and bell foundry; he was a carver of wood and he, too, 
was a clever engraver of copper plates; it was Paul Revere who 
engraved our first national paper currency. In the group of 
pieces by Revere are a porringer’ with finely executed handle, 
a two-handled strainer pierced with a Tudor rose design in the 
bowl, and a sturdy skewer with octagonal handle. A sugar 
basket by him is particularly pleasing, with its hinged bail and 
widely spaced flutes which taper in at the bottom of the basket 
itself and widen as they meet a tidy border of molding at the 
rim of the oval body which gently curves up to a point at each 
end. 

A sugar bowl,® also in the shape of a basket, was made by 
either Andrew or James Gordon, each one working in New York 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Slightly smaller than the 
Revere one, it stands similarly on an oval trumpet-base; 
around the top, however, is a decorative band of engraving and 
the Johonnot crest appears on the side. This little basket is one 
of the finest ‘pieces in the collection; it was fashioned after 
the Revolutionary War, just at the time when many hardships 
had been lifted, when the festivity of entertaining was prac- 
tically a daily occurrence, and teasets became a necessary luxury. 

A much earlier piece of New York workmanship is a mug” by 
Benjamin Wynkoop, born about 1675. This has all the char- 
acteristics of silver made by smiths directly influenced by Dutch 
artisans: it is squat, heavily proportioned, and through the 
strip of molding at the base and midband runs a typical orna- 
mentation of New Netherlands, a circle of twisted wire. New 
York silver in the early years, compared with that of New 
England of the same period, is wrought of much heavier metal, 
7 TIlustrated, back cover. 


8 Illustrated, p. 137. 
9 Illustrated, p. 139. 
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4 BRAZIER 
John Potwine, 1698-1792 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Hartford, Connecticut 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 


SUGAR BASKET 
Andrew or James Gordon 
Working in New York, 1796 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 
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BEAKER 
Moody Russell, 1694-1761 
Barnstable, Massachusetts 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 


SPOON (top) SPOON (bottom) 
Hull and Sanderson, working 1652 Jeremiah Dummer, 1645-1718 
Boston, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 Gift of Hollis French, 1940 
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MUG 


Benjamin Wynkoop, about 1675-1740 


New York, New York 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 


SNUFFER AND TRAY 
John Burt, 1691-1745 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Gift of Hollis French, 1940 
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it is straight-lined, only slightly tapering, and the edges are 
abruptly cut off rather than pulled out into a curve; there is a 
very apparent Dutch solidity in the general forms themselves. 
A soup ladle by John Burt Lyng, also of New York, again ex- 
emplifies these distinctive features; the ladle is heavy, and the 
simplest of decoration—regularly notched edges outlining the 
handle and bowl—is doubly effective, as it ripples in and out 
of the heavy silver. 

Besides the more familiar objects, there are many pieces 
which are not used in the present day. Among them is a grou 
of marrow scoops. There is a rare and beautiful brazier’® by 
John Potwine, who plied his trade in Boston until 1735, moving 
then to Hartford, Connecticut; Mr. French labels this an un- 
usually fine example of Potwine’s work, and thinks that it was 
made before the maker left Boston, probably about 1730. A 
great number of the delicately made mote spoons are also in the 
collection, some unmarked and some by leading makers, such 
as William Cowell, George Hanners, and Jacob Hurd. These 
tiny spoons, with sharply pointed handles and bowls intricately 
pierced in geometric or foliated designs, were probably used to 
remove stray tea leaves from the cup, and the barbed end was 
convenient for cleaning the spouts of the teapots. A papboat 
by Cary Dunn, an unmarked pap straw; a tiny dram cup with 
its two high-looped handles; nutmeg graters for use at the table, 
sugar scissors with their scrolls, in and out-curving—all are 
pieces which were well-known in the eighteenth century and 
were highly decorative as well as useful. 

The actual fashioning of silver in the early days of this 
country was without question among the leading crafts of the 
time. More than almost any other form of handiwork, silver- 
smithing seems to express the homely genius of the Colonial 
Period and seems to have preserved for a later age the true 
flavor of an age of handicraft. A deep understanding of this 
spirit, unerring taste, lifelong devotion to an ideal, made it 
possible during long years for Hollis French to form one of the 
few truly great collections of American silver. It is character- 
istic of the man who could and did create such a collection that 
he should wish it to reveal to others the deep joys he has felt 
in it, to reveal to others the true wellspring of American genius. 


10 Illustrated, p. 137. 
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Cleveland and The Cleveland Museum of Art are profoundly 
grateful to Mr. French. The Cleveland Museum has become, 
through his generosity, one of the great repositories of American 
silver, a pilgrimage spot for all who would study the crafts of 
early America. HELEN S. FOOTE 


A TZ’U-CHOU VASE 


In the southern part of Hopei Province in China, a little north 
of the Yellow River, lies the city of Tz’u-chou, or, to translate it, 
“Pottery Prefecture.” In this place ceramics of various kinds 
have been produced for some thousand years, and the name— 
when applied to pottery—has come to be generic, rather than 
specific. A large vase made in this locality in the Sung dynasty, 
A.D. 960-1278, was acquired by the Museum from the exhibition 
last spring, as a purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, and is 
reproduced inside the front cover of this Bulletin. It is gallipot- 
shaped, with body of the usual hard, gray stoneware, and deco- 
ration consisting of deep brown peonies and leaves against a 
creamy-white ground. The method of application was, first, to 
incise the main outlines in the body of the vase before it had 
hardened. The dark brown slip was then painted on, and petals, 
leaves, and so on were indicated by incising through this slip. 
Next, white slip was applied to the remainder—which had been 
scraped down—in order to set off the design. Finally, the vase 
was fired.” 

Such a piece should not be judged by the standards of the 
familiar eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Chinese porcelain, 
because the aims of the makers were quite different. Much of 
the later porcelain was produced for purely decorative purposes, 
but the Sung dynasty pottery was all made for use. (In this 
particular instance, for example, the gallipot was designed to 
hold a blossoming spray or just two or three flowers.) The 
effects admired in late porcelain are hardness and fineness of 
material, brilliance of color, and other similar attributes of tech- 
nical perfection, whereas one requires from early pottery that it 
be adequate to its purpose, of a goodly shape, and imbued with 


1 No. 40.52. Height 13%”. 


2 Parts of the white slip appear to have been covered with a colorless glaze; there is a slight 
repair on the lip. 
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the warmth that is found sometimes in things made by hand, 
but never in those made by machinery. With the porcelain of 
the Ch’ing dynasty, it is “love at first sight,” where “beauty is 
only skin deep”; but with the pottery of the Sung dynasty 
there can be no headlong rush, for such subtlety must be studied 
and absorbed, until it can no longer be done without. Let it not 
be thought, however, that the Sung potter was consciously pro- 
ducing a masterpiece; on the contrary, he was simply making 
another vase—anonymously. 

In the opinion of many authorities the Museum’s new vase 
ranks with the greatest examples of Tz’u-chou pottery. It is 
distinguished by its robust shape, its vigorous decoration, and 
what may be described as its bigness, in contrast to pettiness. 
It is now on view in the Recent Accessions Room and should be 
seen for an appreciation of the rich warmth of its brown and 
cream colors and the nobility of its bearing. | HOWARD HOLLIS 


ENDOWMENTS 


Are you beginning to think about next year’s budget? Perhaps 
there is a bit of surplus that you would like to place where it 
will do the most good. If so, why not consider a Museum endow- 
ment, to bear your name or that of someone in your family? 

An endowment fund may be established by an initial gift of 
five hundred dollars, or may be built up by annual contributions 
of amounts to suit yourself. All future contributions will be 
credited to this fund and, if desired, it may be completed by 
bequest. No future obligations need be assumed; and all sums 
given may be deducted from your income tax return. 

The Director of the Museum, Mr. Milliken, or the Member- 
ship Secretary, Mr. Frary, will be glad to discuss this with you. 


CLEVELAND CONCERT COURSE 


It is with pleasure that the Museum of Art announces its con- 
tinued sponsorship of the Cleveland Concert Course under the 
direction of Mrs. Emil Brudno for the season 1940-1941. 
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The list of artists is as follows, and the time, 8:45 p.m.: 
November 8 Dorothy Maynor, soprano 
November 29 Artur Rubinstein, pianist 
December 13 Boston Symphony Orchestra 
1941 
January 10 Vronsky and Babin, duo pianists 
January 24 Simon Barer, pianist 
February 14 John Charles Thomas, baritone 


Under the same auspices and direction there will also be 
presented the following: 


CLEVELAND DANCE COURSE 


January 19 3:00p.m. The Littlefield Ballet, company of 65 with 
orchestra 

. Sometime this winter, if circumstances permit, there will be 
presented Katherine Dunham and her troupe of 19 colored 
dancers. The rest of the Cleveland Dance Course, unfortunately, 
has been canceled because of lack of funds. The single programs, 
however, have been retained, as follows: 

December 31 g:00p.m. Alec Templeton, pianist 

January 12 3:30p.m. Marian Anderson, contralto 

For information and reservations, call The Korner & Wood 

Company, CHerry 5805. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Christmas greeting cards, in large variety, are now available at 
the Museum’s Sales Desk, for the early shopper. Prices from 
3% cents up. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for October, 1940, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Cannon, Victor M. 
Hazlett, Mrs. George W. 
Nutt, Frances 
Smith, Kent H. 
Timmerman, Carl 
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Ash, Beulah M. 


Becker, Mrs. Gerhard 
Bobey, Mrs. Marian 
Bradley, Mrs. Linn M. 
Brown, Mrs. Edson J. 


Cafarelli, Carmela 
Carroll, Betty 


Clarke, Florence M. 
Crawford, Mrs. Henry J. 
Dredge, Mrs. Earle W. 
Englander, Arthur L. 
Evsheck, Mrs. Nancy 
Harsh, Mrs. William C. 


Friday I. 
Saturday 2. 
Sunday 3 
Wednesday 6. 
Friday 8. 
Saturday 9. 
Sunday Io. 
Friday 15. 


Saturday 16. 


ANNUAL 

Higbee, William T. Peterson, Viola 

Hirsch, Elizabeth Pritchard, Mrs. Marian M. 
Huntley, Carrie B. Read, Mrs. William 
Jablonoski, Dr. C. R. Richards, Mrs. E. M. 
Jacobs, Mrs. John Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. H. 
Johnston, Alvanley Sister M. Theobald Halama 


LaFave, Mrs. Arthur J. Sister St. Ann 


Lange, Mrs. Maxim E. Spittler, Dr. Felix A. 
Morrill, Mrs. John R. Stechow, May E. 
Murfey, Mrs. Gardner A. Storr, C. B 

Newman, Aaron W. Weinkamer, Mrs. C. E. 
Nye, Mrs. Walker H. Wickham, Merle C. 


Wolfs, Marie H. 


Total Membership, 3,376 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 
3-00 p. m. 


3-45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
5.15 p.m. 
4.30 p. m. 


to 
7.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3-45 P- m. 


4.00 p. m. 


p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


Design as a Science. Frederick J. Kiesler, Associate 
in Architecture, Columbia University, New York. 
Young People. Film: The Symphony Orchestra. 


Murals from Forty-eight States. Milton S. Fox. 
We Went to Guatemala. Lucia M. McBride, 
Cleveland. 

WTAM. Art in Everything. William Ganson Rose, 
Nathan Loeser, and Daisy W. Warner. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 
Reception and Private View. Picasso: His Forty 


Years of Art, and The Hollis French Collection of 
American Silver. For Museum Members. 


The Folk Tale as a Living Art. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, lecturer, Chicago, Illinois. 

Young People. Kintu. The Jabberwocky Puppets, 
School of Education, Western Reserve University. 
Picasso: His Forty Years of Art. Margaret Fair- 
banks. 


The Art of Picasso. Gertrude S. Hornung, Cleve- 
land. 


WTAM. Picasso: His Forty Years of Art. Paul B. 
Travis. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 


Chamber Music. The Walden String Quartet, 
Cleveland. 


Young People. Early Charlie Chaplin Films. 
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Sunday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Galleries VII and VIII . 
Gallery VIII . 


Galleries TX andX . 


17. 


23. 


24. 


29. 


30. 


Gallery XI . 


Gallery XVI . 
Gallery XVI . 


Ground Floor Corridors 


Children’s Museum . 


3-00 p. m. 


3-45 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 
3-45 p-m. 


4.00 p. m. 


§.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


Picasso: His Forty Years of Art. Marguerite 
Munger. 

Hunting in Hungary, a motion picture with intro- 
ductory talk. Delia White Vail, Cleveland. 
WTAM. Recital. T. Walter Huffman, tenor, The 
Cleveland Institute of Music, and Arthur W. 
Quimby, accompanist. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 
Young People. A Visit to the Yosemite National 
Park, an illustrated talk. Lloyd P. Parratt, Garfield 
Heights High School. 

Picasso: His Forty Years of Art. Milton S. Fox. 
Contemporary English Music, a program by mem- 
“oe of The Fortnightly Musical Club of Cleve- 
and. 

WTAM. National Art Week. (Speakers to be 
announced.) 

McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 
The Deep South, a Paradise for Artists. I. T. Frary, 
Membership Secretary, The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art). 
Young People. Bridges as Artists See Them. Sara 
Watson. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Murals from the Forty-Eight States (through 


November 3). 


. The Hollis French Collection of American Silver 


(opens November 7). 


. Picasso: His Forty Years of Art (opens November 


7). 


. Photographs of Islamic Architecture (opens 


November 5). 


. French Prints of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 


Centuries (through November 17). 


. Contemporary English Wood Engravings (opens 


November 19). 


. Thirteenth Annual Ohio Print Makers’ Exhibition 


Circulated by the Dayton Art Institute (through 
November 10); Color Reproductions of Old and 
Modern Masters (opens November 12). 


. Handicrafts for Schools and Recreation Centers. 
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CREAMER 
Jacob Hurd, 1702-1758 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 


PORRINGER 
Paul Revere, 1735-1818 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Gift of Hollis French, 1940 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EpwWArRD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis WILLIAMS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horo 
Harovp T. CLARK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
M. Coe |_AURENCE H. Norton 
Epwarp B. GREENE Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G.GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Haro.p T. CLark Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
Epwarp B. GREENE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Joun H. Horp 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RALPH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. ARTHUR D. BALDWIN H. M. HANNA 
Mrs.S.PRENTISS BALDWIN) Mrs.E.S. HARKNESS 
Louis D. BEAUMONT GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
E. S. BURKE, JR. Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
STEVENSON BURKE Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
Mrs. HENRY W. CANNON Davin S. INGALLS 
WILLarD M. CLapp Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Henry Hunt CLarkK ALFRED KELLEY 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. Mrs. RAcpu T. KING 
Brooks EMENY Woops KING 
A.C. ERNST Mrs. L. McBrIDE 
Paut L. FEIss Amos B. McNairy 
WALTER L. FLoRY SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Mrs. EpwarpD B. GREENE HERMAN L. VAIL 
SALMON P. HALLE Ropert A. WEAVER 
Mrs. WINpbsSOR T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLara E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HAro_p W. PARSONS 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 
LILLIAN M. KERN 
MINNIE H. BrEDBECK 
I. T. Frary 

Burrous 
Daisy W. WARNER 


ELoIsE BENEDICT 


Registrar 

Recorder 

Membership Secretary 
Assistant in Membership 

In Charge of Publicity 
Assistant in Publicity 

Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCasBe 


Printer and Photographer 
Superintendent of Buildings 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
follows: 

Closed Mondays. 

Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 

LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 
LUNCHEON AND TEA 

The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


except as 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp HOo.ttis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LouIseE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBy 

Curator of Education THoMAS Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LourisE M. DUNN 
Supervisors of Instruction: RUTH F. RUGGLEs, 
KATHARINE G. Wicks, DoroTtHEA MIL- 
TON S. Fox. MARGUERITE MUNGER. 

Secretary for Administration IpA LEE ROGERS 
Staff Secretary MARGARET F. BROWN 

Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assts.: Miss TALLMAN, 
Miss VAN DER VEER, Mrs. MILLER, MISS 
ALBAUGH, Miss DoyLe, Miss Stuntz, Miss 
CADWALLADER, Miss CROMWELL. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute 

Endowment Benefactors contribute 

Benefactors contribute 

Endowment Fellows contribute 

Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 

Fellows for Life contribute 

Life Members contribute 

Fellows contribute annually 

Sustaining Members contribute annually 

Annual Members contribute annually 10 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


An ENDOWMENT TO THE Museum, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 
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